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TRAIL  OF  "iBOGUS  YANKEES." 
NARRATIVE  OF  PRISON  ESCAPE,  supplemental  sketch. 

Twenty-four  Nights'  Travel  ON  FOOT  m  the  Winter  Season. 

"  BOGUS  YANKEES,"  an  obstacle  contended  against  on  the  trip 
A  Statement  of  the  Origin  of  the  term  "BUMMER,"  as  used  during  the  war. 
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fill  EXACT  DUPIiIGflTE  COPY  OF  CJlflPTEH  IX 


N  THE  HISTORY  OF 


SEVENTY-THIRD  ILLINOIS  VOLUNTEER  INFANTRY. 

Among  the  number  of  topics  treated  in  Chapter  IX 
is  that  of  JPPE  0W6IN^Ii  BUMMEI^,  by  Capt.  G.  ^.  Patten, 
St.  Elmo,  Tenn.,  \vho  is  quite  sure  he  can  estabhsh 
the  claim  that  the  term  "BUMMER''  originated  in 
Company  B. 
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Ej^perience  in  Prison,  18  months,  of  John  L.  Hesser. 
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:       P  O  E  ]M        : 

BY 

MAJOR  GEORGE  O.  POND, 

SURGEON  73d  ILL.  VOL.  INFANTRY. 

(DURING   ITS  FULL  TERM  OF  SERVICE.) 

Prepared  for  the  Occasion  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Re- 
union of  the  Survivors  of  said  Regiment, 
held  at 

Springfield,  III,  Oct.  8  and  9,  1891. 


"After  being-  read  by  the  .Secretary  to  the  Association,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  poem  be  published  in 
pamphlet  form  and  a  copy  presented  to  each  member  of  the 
reg-iment,  and  that  Mrs.  E.  S.  Johnson,  of  Spring-field,  be 
requested  to  read  it  at  the  next  annual  reunion." 

W.  H.  Newlin, 
Secretary  of  73d  111.  Reunion  Association. 


NOTE  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 


lu  briefly  paraphrasing  the  history  of  the  Preachers'  Regiment,  the  73d 
111.,  as  he  was  personally  present  in  every  march,  battle  and  retreat  men- 
tioned in  the  poem,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  battle  of  Perryvllle. 
he  has  taken  the  liberty  of  using  the  pronouns  you  and  they  and  we  and  us. 
interchangeably,  as  it  seemed  to  him  appropriate. 

If,  in  calling  to  mind  exciting  seenes,  by  reminiscences  of  the  past,  in 
the  great  struggle  for  the  Nation's  life,  he  has  the  means  of  adding  to  the 
gratification  and  pleasure  of  his  comrades,  he' will  consider  himself  abund- 
antly compensated  for  all  that  he  has  done. 
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lomradea!  listen  to  my  lay, 
^^  We're  glad  to  meet  you  here  to-day. 
IWe  don't  intend  to  boast  and  glory, 
,^But  tell  a  true  unvarnished  story. 
We  will  not  speak  of  wrongful  acts, 
But  deal  in  simple  truthful  facts. 

*  *     * 

We  now  can  honestly  say, 
That  preachers  fight  as  well  as  pray; 
x\nd  when  the  Nation  called  for  men 
They  surely  did  respond,  amen, 
And  mustered  out  one  thousand  strong 
To  help  subdue  the  rebel  throng. 
And  made  a  record  good  and  true 
And  saw  the  rebel  contest  through. 

*  *     * 

They  marched  through  rain  and  mud  and  snow 

With  patriotic  zeal  aglow; 

They  halted  not  for  heat  or  cold, 

But  tramped  along  with  faces  bold; 

And  when  the  enemy  they  met, 

With  sabers  drawn  and  bayonets  set, 

'Twas  then,  to  either  fight  or  fly; 

'Twas  then,  to  either  do  or  die. 

*  *     * 

That  dear  old  flag  they  loved  so  well, 
Though  torn  and  rent  by  shot  and  shell, 
Was  never  left,  nor  ever  lost, 
Though  oft  in  battle's  tempest  tost; 
And  when  the  enemy  they  faced 
That  flag  was  never  once  disgraced- 
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At  last  the  time  to  go  had  come. 
And  bid  farewell  to  friends  and  home^ 
To  help  the  Nation's  legal  strife 
And  take  the  risk  of  health  and  life. 

*  *     * 

They  marched  about  from  camp  to  camp. 

It  seemed  one  endless,  useless  tramp. 

At  first  they  thought  it  more  like  play 

To  celebrate  some  gala  day, 

But  soon  the  novelty  wore  out. 

Ere  they  commenced  their  lengthened  route. 

Inspection  came,  'twas  plainly  seen 
That  raw  recruits  were  very  green. 
Inspectors  tumbled  bureaus  off  the  train. 
And  trunks  and  crockery  just  the  same. 
Indignant!  they  marched  back  to  camp 
Much  lighter  for  the  coming  tramp. 

*  *     * 

At  last  the  wearied  march  begun, 

With  faces  toward  the  rising  sun, 

And  through  Kentucky's  neutral  ground 

They  chased  the  rebel  host  around; 

They  fight  and  march,  and  march  and  fight 

Through  many  a  long  and  dreary  night. 

*  *     * 

'Twas  on  this  march  to  Tennessee 
They  found  that  nice  persimmon  tree; 
But  how  that  nickname  came  to  grow 
Your  humble  servants  does  not  know; 
At  any  rate  the  story's  told 
And  stamped  upon  their  book  in  gold, 

At  Perryville  Bragg  made  a  stand, 
In  which  the  preachers  took  a  hand. 
In  front  they  formed  the  Seventy-third, 
Tliev  moved  obedient  to  the  word, 
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And  just  before  the  fight  begun, 
For  fear  the  Seventy-third  would  run, 
They  formed  some  veterans,  fierce  and  bold 
The  Seventy-third  to  surely  hold. 
A  mystery,  why  that  thing  was  done, 
The  preachers  stood,  the  veterans  run. 
And  there  they  stood  and  fought  and  died 
For  ninety  minutes  there  defied 
The  rebel  host  as  on  they  charged. 
With  columns  formed  and  lines  enlarged 
They  gave  them  shell,  they  gave  them  lead, 
And  soon  they  turned  their  backs  and  fled 
Remembering,  that  to  run  away 
Would  let  them  fight  some  other  day. 
They  charged  upon  them  wi+h  a  shout, 
And  fairly  run  the  rebels  out. 

We'll  pass  Stone  River's  ugly  fray, 

That  story  tell  some  other  day. 

*     *     * 

They  drove  the  rebels  from  their  camp 

And  made  them  take  another  tramp. 

One  hundred  days  th^y  chased  them  south 

Before  the  cannon's  open  mouth; 

They  passed  the  rolling  Tennessee, 

xlnd  helped  to  make  the  Nation  free; 

They  crossed  the  mountain's  rugged  crest 

Without  a  moment's  halt  or  rest. 

And  back  again  to  Crawfish  Spring, 

Where  balls  and  shells  began  to  ring. 

They  marched  through  fir©  and  dust  and  heat, 

Expecting  soon  the  foe  to  meet; 

But  on  and  on  they  hardly  stay 

To  quench  their  thirst  that  dusty  day. 

Away  into  the  thickest  fight 

They  lay  upon  their  arms  that  night. 

With  wearied  limbs  and  bated  breath 

They  thought  of  home — and  then  of  death! 
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How  many  in  that  fitful  sleep 
Would,  for  their  comrades,  wake  to  weep. 
Before  another  setting  sun, 
Over  that  bloody  field  had  run. 
They  thought  of  home  and  loved  ones  there 
And  breathed  for  them  a  silent  prayer. 
*     *     * 

Then  came  the  charge  and  rebel  yell — 
Frightful!  like  their  prison  hell. 
With  hope  deferr'd  and  ne'er  despair 
They  raised  one  agonizing  prayer, 
That  God  would  bless  the  stripes  and  stars 
And  bring  to  grief  the  stars  and  bars. 
The  battle  raged,  the  cannons  roar. 
And  men  were  falling  by  the  score. 
It  rolled  and  surg'd  from  left  to  right 
Like  a  cyclone's  furious  flight. 
The  clash  of  arms  and  glittering  steel, 
Soon  made  the  solid  columns  reel. 
Down  went  the  flag,  the  bearer  dead. 
As  on  the  whistling  bullets  sped; 
'Twas  seized  again,  (the  rebel's  yield), 
And  borne  in  triumph  from  the  field. 
*    *    * 

And  when  at  last  they  turned  and  fled, 
Compelled  to  leave  their  comrades  dead — 
To  turn  and  leave  his  dearest  friend. 
Fainting  and  bleeding  near  his  end — 
To  all  the  tortures  of  despair. 
With  painful  wounds  and  prison  fare — 
Would  break  the  hardest  heart  of  steel 
That  human  nature  could  reveal; 
And  here  we  veil  as  with  a  screen 
That  mournful,  ghastly,  bloody  scene. 
But  war  is  cruelty  sublime, 
The  greatest  genius  can't  refine. 
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The  horrors  of  that  Sabbath  day 
Are  branded  on  their  souls  to  stay. 
They  try  to  smile  and  then  to  frown, 
Like  Banquo's  ghost  it  will  not  down, 
So  long  as  life  and  memory  last, 
'  Twill  be  a  dark  spot  in  the  past. 

*  *    * 

Then  came  retreat  by  day  and  night 

From  that  cruel  bloody  fight. 

With  rebels  on  the  left  of  us, 

And  rebels  on  the  right; 

With  our  scattered  broken  columns 

We  were  not  prepared  to  fight. 

With  rebels  to  the  front  of  us, 

And  rebels  to  the  rear. 

How  we  ever  could  escape 

Was  not  to  us  quite  clear. 

We  had  a  splendid  leader; 

Phil  Sheridan  was  there. 

He  crook'd  us  'round  between  the  hills 

And  lead  us  out  with  care. 

*  *    * 

And  now  they  take  a  rest,  if  'tis  a  rest, 
To  be  beseiged  from  east  to  west; 
And  there  they  fasted  day  and  night 
Until  that  great  victorious  fight; 
And  when  they  heard  that  signal  gun, 
The  start  for  Dixie  was  begun. 
That  glorious  charge  at  Mission  Hill, 
With  firm  resolve  and  stubborn  will. 
To  plant  that  flag  on  top  or  die 
And  make  the  rebels  fight  or  fly. 
Their  mission  there  was  not  to  preach. 
But  loyalty  to  act  and  teach. 
Past  Tunnel  Hill  and  Rocky  Face 
They  gave  the  rebs  a  lively  race. 
A  rest  for  you  was  not  to  be 
Till  Sherman  started  for  the  sea . 
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PLANTING  THE  FIRST  FLAG  ON   M  ISSION  HILL 
.  BY   THE  73D   ILL.  VOLS. 


The  tables  now  were  turned  on  you, 
And  Hood's  whole  army  put  you  through. 
Spring  Hill  was  not  a  lovely  place 
Just  then  the  enemy  to  face. 
At  early  dawn  you  said  good-by, 
To  rebel  campfires  there  to  die. 
That  splendid  trap  they  did  not  spring 
And  did  not  catch  you  on  the  wing. 
You  fight  and  run,  and  run  and  fight 
Through  all  that  day  and  half  the  night; 
You  reached  the  Harpeth's  river  bend, 
And  thought  the  race  was  at  an  end. 
You  found  you'd  made  a  great  mistake, 

Another  charge  you'd  have  to  make. 

*    *    * 

The  rebel  charge  was  grand  and  fine, 
They  pushed  right  through  the  Federal  line. 
Six  times  they  charged,  six  times  they  fled, 
And  strewed  the  ground  with  rebel  dead. 
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Without  an  order — with  a  shout. 

You  charged  and  drove  the  rebels  out; 

Words  not  fit  to  write  were  heard 

As  Cleburne  charged  the  Seventy-third. 

Six  bullets  pierced  the  General's  side, 

And  on  the  works  he  fell  and  died. 

And  when  you  left  your  post  that  night — 

From  that  fearful,  tragic  fight — 

You  march  and  sleej.)  and  waked  to  weep 

For  comrades  in  their  last  long  sleeyj. 

*  *    * 

Your  work  was  drawing  to  a  close, 

A  few  more  tramps,  a  few  more  blows; 

Just  one  more  charge  and  one  more  tramp 

And  then  you  take  a  rest  in  camp. 

Your  journeys  now  were  made  bv  rail, 

For  rebel  schemes  began  to  fail. 

You  travel  north  and  travel  west 

And  find  at  last  a  place  to  rest. 

*  *    * 

There're  many  laws  that  war  entails, 
Not  one  of  which  are  making  rails. 
All  needful  laws  the  men  obey, 
When  they  are  not  they'd  have  their  way, 
So  thought  the  boys  at  Harker's  camp 
After  their  long  and  wearied  tramp. 
We'll  not  forget  those  left  behind. 
Their  memory  to  our  hearts  we'll  bind; 
We  can't  forget  the  lonely  grave 
Of  one  who  perished  with  the  brave, 
And  lies  in  solitude  interred  • 

And  only  marked  the  Seventy -third. 
How  many  graves  are  marked  unknown 
In  that  vast  wilderness  alone, 
Where  treason  thrust  its  fiery  dart 
Into  the  Nation's  aching  heart? 
Southern  dews  will  oe'r  them  weep, 
While  silent  and  alone  they  sleep; 
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Northern  frieads  will  drop  a  tear, 
'Though  lost  to  all  but  memory  dear, 
The  Nation's  gratitude  receive, 
They  gave  their  life  that  it  might  live. 

*  *    * 

Since  last  we  met  death's  cruel  dart 
Has  pierced  a  comrade's  faithful  heart. 
We're  mastered  out  from  year  to  year, 
The  colamn  soon  will  disappear. 

*  *    * 

We  call  to  mind  our  stricken  braves, 

Just  once  each  year, 
And  scatter  flowers  upon  their  graves 

In  memory  dear; 
Sleep  on  brave  comrades,  take  your  rest, 
'Tis  hard  for  us,  for  you  'twas  best. 
One  by  one  we  are  passing  away  — 

Closing  up  the  line- 
Over  the  river  we're  floating  to  stay, 

Beautiful  river  of  time. 
Deal  with  us  gently,  why  should  you  frown? 
'Twas  the  soldier  that  saved  you  and  gave  you  a  crown 
Wearily,  steadily  we're  marching  toward  home, 

We've  made  our  last  fight. 
Shall  we  lose  heart  and  our  fortune  bemoan? 

We  know  we  were  right. 
Generations  to  come  will  honor  the  brave, 
Who  risked  their  own  lives  a  Nation  to  save. 
March  on,  ye  serried  host,  march  on, 

Your,  enemies  will  quail ; 
Your  glorious  work  will  soon  be  done, 

Truth  can  never  fail. 
That  grand  old  flag  still  floats  on  high 

A  beacon  in  etherial  sky. 
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EXPERIENCE  IN  SOUTHERN  PRISONS. 

Of  tliose  members  of  the  73d  who  were  prisoners  of  war,  none 
served  or  suffered  a  longer  term  of  imprisonment  than  did  John  L. 
Hesser  and  John  W.  North,  of  Company  A.  The  circumstances 
attending  their  capture  did  not  differ  materially  from  those  at- 
tending the  capture  of  all  others  of  the  73d.  Hesser  and  North 
were  made  prisoners  at  nearly  the  same  time — about  noon,  Sun- 
day, September  20,  1863.  On  the  way  to  the  rear,  North  secured 
the  hat-cord,  Bible,  and  two  or  three  other  articles  belonging  to 
Adjutant  Winget.  These  articles  were  faithfully  kept,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  were  delivered  to  Winget's  relatives. 

Brown  and  Newlin,  of  Company  C,  joined  Hesser  and  North 
very  soon  after  they  reached  the  point  where  the  prisoners  were 
being  collected.  It  was  not  known  to  these  four  for  some  days 
whether  any  of  their  regimental  comrades,  except  the  wounded, 
were  captured.  Joseph  C.  Squires,  a  young  orderly  of  Rosecrans's 
staff,  fell  in  with  the  group,  more  particularly  wdth  North.  An 
order  and  a  plan  of  battle  which  Squires  had,  was,  by  North's 
advice,  committed  to  the  flames.  On  meeting  Colonel  Von  Strader, 
after  tarrying  a  day  and  night  with  the  73d  squad,  young  Squires 
placed  himself  under  his  care. 

Sunday  night  the  prisoners  were  corraled  at  a  point  about  half 
way  between  Ringgold  and  Tunnel  Hill.  Several  thousand  rails 
were  burned  at  this  point  by  the  prisoners,  not  as  a  matter  of 
necessity  to  promote  comfort,  but  that  was  the  only  way  in  which 
the  boys  could  prosecute  the  war  under  the  circumstances. 

Shortly  after  eight  o'clock  Monday  morning,  having  had  some 
coffee  (the  last  to  many)  and  crackers,  the  prisoners  and  their 
guards  moved  on  to  Tunnel  Hill,  meeeting  on  the  way  a  Confed- 
erate ammunition  train  and  escort.  A  small  bit  of  bacon  was 
issued  to  each  prisoner  at  Tunnel  Hill,  and  soon  after,  the  train 
of  box  stock-cars  having  been  made  up,  the  prisoners  were  crowded 
into  them,  and  the  journey  to  Richmond  commenced.  Hesser  and 
his  regimental  comrades  managed  to  get  in,  or  on,  the  same  car, 
having  agreed  to  stick  together  through  the  trying  ordeal  of 
prison-life. 

After  a  tedious  trip,  Atlanta  was  reached,  late  on  September 
22d.  A  delay  occurred  here  until  the  morning  of  the  24th,  the 
time  being  passed  by  the  prisoners  inside  the  barracks.  Some  in- 
ferior grade  rations  were  issued,  and  rolls  of  the   prisoners   were 
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made  out,  showing  name,  company,  and  regiment  of  each  man. 
The  journey  was  resumed  early  on  the  24th,  with  a  detail  of  guards 
from  the  militia.  Not  knowing  anything  about  real  soldiering, 
these  guards  were  very  ' '  pesky  "  and  officious. 

Augusta  was  the  next  stopping  place.  The  prisoners  were 
taken  from  the  cars  again,  and  guarded  during  night  in  the  court- 
house yard.  Mounting  the  cars  again  on  the  morning  of  the  25th, 
the  trip  was  resumed.  Arrived  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  early 
on  the  26th,  and,  after  after  a  short  delay,  proceeded  toward  Ra- 
leigh, arriving  there  Sunday  afternoon,  September  27th.  Passing 
on  through  Charlotte  and  Greensboro,  Weldon  was  reached  late  on 
the  28th. 

The  prisoners  were  taken  off  the  cars  at  Weldon,  and  guarded 
over  night  in  the  open  space  alongside  the  railroad.  Rations 
were  issued  early  on  the  29th,  and  immediately  afterward  the  word 
was:  "Allaboardr  Starting  out  at  once  and  moving  steadily  on, 
Petersburg  was  passed  and  Richmond  reached  the  night  of  the 
29th  of  September. 

It  was  fully  two  hours  from  the  time  of  getting  off  the  cars  before 
the  prisoners  were  turned  into  Libby  prison,  at  ten  P.  M.  Owing 
to  the  arrival  at  an  unseasonable  hour  of  a  large  number  of 
"guests,"  the  space  being  insufficient,  the  prisoners  were  crowded 
together,  and  failed  to  get  any  sleep  or  rest  that  was  beneficial. 
On  the  30th,  however,  after  being  thoroughly  "gone  through," 
and  relieved  of  some  money,  knives,  and  other  traps,  these  prison- 
ers were  moved  to  the  Rosser  building,  remaining  there  until  Oc- 
tober 1st,  then  changed  to  Pemberton  building  for  awhile,  and 
then  to  the  Smith  building. 

While  on  the  street,  marching  along,  Hesser  and  his  three  com- 
rades espied  three  more  comrades  of  the  73d,  who  had  been  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  viz.  :  Jesse  D. 
Kilpatrick,  Company  B,  and  Wm.  F.  Ellis  and  John  Thornton,  of 
Company  C,  the  latter  a  nephew  of  Brown.  This  discovery  was 
made  just  in  time  to  get  all  seven  of  the  squad  together  before 
entering  the  prison  building.  At  this  late  date  it  is  impossible  to 
definitely  determine  which  of  the  two  buildings  we  occupied  first 
after  leaving  the  Rosser  house,  the  Pemberton  or  the  Smith 
building.  While  in  the  buildings — all  tobacco-houses — last  named, 
rations  in  light  quantities  were  issued  regularly  twice  a  day,  unless 
some  of  the  cooking  apparatus  got  out  of  fix.  During  this  time 
the  raid  was  made  on  the  sugar  in  the  basement  of  the  prison. 
The  raid  was  soon  discovered,  and  promptly   checked,   by  the  re- 
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moval  of  the  sugar  to  another  place.  Time  was  spent  in  cojectur- 
ing  what  the  next  day,  or  week,  would  bring  forth,  in  reading,  in 
case  of  having  any  matter  at  hand,  in  playing  checkers,  and  in 
slaying  gray-backs.  Hesser  says  he  thinks  he  played  ten  thousand 
games  of  checkers,  but  he  must  have  meant  that  he  slew  ten  thou- 
sand    with  the  jaw-bone  of  his  thumb-nails. 

Confinement  in  prison  was  very  exasperating  to  Hesser.  He 
very  frequently  grew  impatient,  and  criticised  the  Government  in 
language  not  very  mild,  considering  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Preacher  Regiment,  for  not  bringing  about  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 
North  was  very  considerate  and  patient,  and  exercised  a  whole- 
some influence  over  Hesser,  curbing  and  modifying  his  tendency 
for  outbreaking  and  turbulent  denunciation  of  the  way  things 
were  going. 

Time  passed  wearily  ;  there  was  but  little  to  relieve  the  dull- 
ness and  monotony  of  life  within  prison-walls.  The  hours  seemed 
so  long,  even  in  day-time ;  and  at  night,  when  prisoners  were  rest- 
less and  sleepless,  they  seemed  interminably  lengthened  out.  * '  Post 
number  five  !  Half-past  three  o'clock,  and  all 's  well !"  as  squawked 
out  by  a  guard  in  the  early  morning,  was  a  reminder  to  many  a 
wakeful  prisoner  that  it  was  almost  an  age  till  daylight. 

November  13th  brought  a  change.  The  prisoners  were  moved 
across  the  street,  and  some  distance  farther  east,  and  put  in  the 
Scott  w^arehouse  to  remain  until  next  day,  on  which  date  they  were 
taken  out  and  marched  to  the  railroad,  loaded  into  hog-cars,  and 
shipped  to  Danville.  They  arrived  at  Danville,  Virginia,  at  noon 
of  Sunday,  November  15th.  On  the  way,  Hesser  and  his  regi- 
mental comrades,  by  hustling,  contrived  to  keep  together,  and  so 
were  quartered  on  the  second  floor  of  prison  No.  2,  a  frame  build- 
ing. Rations  were  issued  once  each  day,  instead  of  twice,  as  at 
Richmond.  This  made  less  trouble  all  around,  and  many  prisoners 
made  one  meal  only  out  of  the  morsel  they  received. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk,  planning,  and  scheming,  with 
reference  to  an  outbreak ;  overpowering  the  guards,  and  attempt- 
ing a  wholesale  flight.  This  was  about  all  it  amounted  to.  It 
seemed  to  facilitate  the  flight  of  time,  and  did  some  good  in 
that  way. 

While  in  this  prison,  Hesser  enumerated  more  varieties  of  pie  than 
he  had  ever  sampled  before  that  time,  or  since.  He  was  certainly 
trying  himself  to  see  how  much  he  could  cause  the  mouths  of  his 
comrades  "  to  water."  If  all  the  different  varieties  had  been  noted 
by  name  it  would  have  been  a  pie  dictionary,  or  vocabulary.     One 
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thing  is  quite  certain,  Hesser  did  not  sample   any  one,  not   even 
the  commonest,  of  his  many  varieties  of  pie  while  in  prison. 

On  December  15th,  on  account  of  small-pox,  one  member  of 
the  mess  had  to  separate  from  the  others  and  go  to  the  hospital. 
As  it  turned  out,  this  member  never  returned  to  the  prison  or 
mess  again,  as  was  expected.  Between  Christmas  and  January 
1st  this  ex-member  wrote  and  sent  to  Hesser  a  note,  informing  him 
that  he  was  getting  well.  Failing  to  get  any  more  notes  or  other 
word,  Hesser  concluded  his  former  messmate  had  suffered  a  re- 
lapse, and  gone  to  join  the  silent  army  of  the  dead,  when,  in  fact, 
he  had  only  gone  to  rejoin  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

Early  in  March,  1864,  the  prisoners  were  removed  from  Dan- 
ville to  Andersonville,  Georgia.  The  season  of  the  year,  the  con- 
dition of  the  prisoners,  and  the  quality  of  the  transportation  fur- 
nished, combined  to  produce  not  only  discomfort,  but  much  suffering 
among  the  prisoners.  The  train-load,  which  included  Hesser  and 
his  comrades,  reached  Andersonville  about  March  20th.  While 
the  grounds  were  fresh  and  clean,  and  pieces  of  wood  and  brush 
could  be  gathered,  with  which  to  build  fires  for  cooking  purposes 
or  comfort,  and  before  the  stockade  was  crowded  with  prisoners, 
their  condition  was  not  nearly  so  bad  as  it  subsequently  became. 
Some  time  was  required  to  originate  and  put  in  operation  a  sys- 
tem of  slow  but  sure  starvation,  and  deprivation,  also,  in  other 
directions.  The  workings  of  the  system  had  to  be  observed,  so 
that  it  might  be  rendered  more  severe  and  effectual  in  accomplish- 
ing the  purposes  desired.  Weather,  hot  and  dry,  heat  of  the 
southern  sun,  were  powerful  factors,  in  connection  with  scant,  im- 
pure, and  unwholesome  food  and  filthy  water,  in  bringing  about 
such  a  physical  condition  of  the  prisoners  as  would  render  them 
liable  to  all  sorts  of  diseases,  the  most  tolerable  of  which  were 
loathsome  and  debilitating  in  the  extreme. 

The  spring  and  early  summer  passed  without  any  of  the  com- 
rades with  whom  Hesser  was  immediately  associated  having  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  undermining  and  deteriorating  and  disintegrating  pro- 
cesses inseparable  from  the  system  inaugurated  in  the  treatment  of 
the  prisoners.  But  as  the  number  of  prisoners  increased,  as  the 
quantity  and  purity  of  supplies  decreased,  as  the  opportunities  for 
cleanliness  diminished  or  entirely  failed,  and  as  the  summer  ad- 
vanced the  expected  results  began  to  ''crop  out"  abundantly. 
John  Thornton  died  September  16th,  Enoch  P.  Brown  died  Sep- 
tember 20th,  and  William  F.  Ellis  died  September  23d.  The  two 
former  died  at  Andersonville,  while  the  latter  died  in  the  jail-yard 
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at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  At  about  the  dates  above  given,  and 
later,  the  shipment  of  prisoners  back  and  forth  to  Charleston  and 
Florence  and  other  points,  and  then  back  to  Andersonville,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  them  beyond  the  possible  reach  of  succor  by 
the  bodies  of  raiding  cavalry  sent  out  by  Sherman,  commenced. 
Thus  it  is  explained  how  it  came  that  Ellis  died  at  Charleston.  He 
left  Andersonville,  but  did  not  live  to  get  back  there.  Hesser  de- 
scribes the  death  of  Billy  Ellis  to  be  the  most  pitiable  and  sorrowful 
scene  he  ever  witnessed.  After  his  company  comrades,  Thornton 
and  Brown,  died,  Billy  seemed  to  lose  heart  and  all  hope,  and 
gradually  and  surely  yielded  to  the  inevitable,  expressing  in  his  last 
moments  an  intense  desire  to  see  his  mother  and  home  once  more; 
but  he  yielded  up  his  young  life  with  the  knowledge  that  the  pre- 
cious privilege  he  yearned  for  could  not  be  vouchsafed  to  him. 
There  were  hundreds  of  such  cases. 

The  death  of  the  three  persons  named,  Newlin  having  shaken 
the  dust  of  Dixie — within  Confederate  lines — from  his  feet,  reduced 
the  squad,  or  mess,  to  three — Hesser,  North,  and  Kilpatrick. 
These  three  found  other  associates,  and,  by  dint  of  hard  and  close 
watching  and  sharp  management,  lived  to  get  through  the  fearful 
and  trying  ordeal.  At  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  however, 
Kilpatrick  died  from  the  effects  of  indiscretion  in  eating.  This 
was  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  or  early  in  April,  1865,  while  on 
the  way  North  for  exchange. 

The  "saving  clause"  with  Hesser  and  North,  perhaps,  was  in 
being  able  to  borrow  money  of  a  party  who  knew  North's  father, 
and  felt  certain  he  would  get  his  money  back  if  he — the  party — 
lived,  whether  North  lived  or  not.  All  that  was  necessary  was  for 
the  father  to  know,  or  have  some  assurance,,  that  his  son  received 
the  money.  Some  sort  of  evidence  of  indebtedness,  due-bill,  or 
note,  was  furnished  by  Hesser  and  North,  and  paid  by  them  after 
the  "cruel  war"  was  over.  With  the  money  thus  provided, 
Hesser  and  his  comrade  bought  food  and  sanitary  supplies,  the 
latter  serving  them  a  good  purpose  in  checking  and  counteracting 
the  ravages  of  scurvy  in  their  systems.  The  money  borrowed  was 
not  all  the  money  they  obtained. 

Sometime  in  the  course  of  the  late  summer  or  early  fall,  some 
unfortunate  prisoner  died,  leaving  a  few  trinkets,  ijicluding  an 
old-fashioned  daguerreotype,  in  Hesser's  care,  to  deliver  to  his 
family,  in  case  Hesser  survived.  Through  all  the  changes  and 
vicissitudes  of  his  imprisonment,  Hesser  clung  to  the  trinkets, 
though  he  was  on  the  point,  two  or  three  times,  of  throwing  them 
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away,  until,  by  mere  chance  or  accident,  one  day,  the  picture  and 
inside  frame  or  case  dropped  out  of  the  larger  outside  case,  re- 
vealing, to  the  great  astonishment  and  delight  of  Hesser  and  his 
comrades,  five  or  six  greenback  bills,  tweuties  and  tens,  neatly 
folded  and  tucked  in  the  case.  It  almost  scared  Hesser  to  think 
how  often  and  how  nearly  he  came  to  throwing  the  trinkets  aside  as 
an  unnecessary  and  useless  burden.  This  money  was  "put  where  it 
would  do  the  most  good,"  and  helped  out  wonderfully.  We  do 
not  know  whether  Hesser  has  quit  looking  for  the  family  of  the 
man  who  intrusted  him  with  the  trinkets  or  not.  He  may  have 
settled  that  score  years  ago,  however. 

North  became  pretty  generally  and  favorably  known  among 
the  prisoners  on  account  of  his  kind,  conciliatory,  and  cheering 
words  to  his  fellow-prisoners.  We  do  not  mean  to  be  under- 
stood as  intimating  that  Hesser  was  unfavorably  known,  because 
the  contrary  was  true  ;  but  North,  being  a  very  large  man,  was 
more  couspicuous,  and  being  always  considerate  of  the  weak,  and 
never  failiug  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  secure  "fair  play"  for  them, 
was  generally  and  favorably  known. 

ESCAPE  OF  W.  H.  NEWLIN  FROM  PRISON, 

FEBRUARY    19,  TO    MARCH    22,   1864. 

In  the  year  1866  we  prepared  an  account,  giving  all  the  de- 
tails of  our  experience  in  getting  out  of  the  scrape  which  had  its 
beginning  at  Chickamauga.  After  condensing  it  somewhat,  we 
published  the  account  in  1870,  and  in  1885  we  incorporated  a  few 
facts  and  particulars,  supplementary  to  the  original  narrative. 
This  narrative  having  been  sold  to  the  number  of  at  least  twelve 
thousand  copies,  we  assume  that  nearly  all  the  readers  of  this 
book  have  some  knowledge  of  the  leading  facts,  as  set  forth  in  the 
narrative ;  and  we  shall  treat  only  on  three  or  four  points  or 
features  of  our  experience  in  coming  up  from  Dixie,  in  this 
sketch. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  it  was  no  very  great  or  difficult 
achievement  to  effect  an  escape  from  a  Southern  prison  during  the 
late  war.  We  think  diflferently,  and  will  venture  a  few  reasons 
for  our  opinion  on  this  matter.  The  Southern  States,  and  espe- 
cially Virginia,  was  the  field  of  operations  of  both  armies.  This 
resulted  in  producing  a  scarcity  of  food,  and  necessitated  the  build- 
ing up  of  an  extensive  home-guard  system  on  the  part  of  the 
Confederates. 
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At  all  the  larger  towns,  and  at  very  many  smaller  ones,  where 
there  were  no  regular  troops,  these  home-guards  were  to  be 
found  in  squads  of  a  dozen  and  more.  These  guards  were  vigi- 
lant and  active  in  picking  up  conscripts  for,  and  deserters  from,  the 
Confederate  service,  spying  out  and  arresting  Union  citizens,  and  in 
recapturing  and  returning  to  captivity  escaping  Federal  prisoners. 

In  1864,  when  nearly  the  entire  population  of  the  rebel  States, 
subject  to  military  duty,  were  either  at  the  front  or  preparing  to 
go  there,  or  were  in  the  militia  or  State  service,  or  doing  duty  as 
home  guards,  it  was  quite  an  easy  thing  for  a  very  small  squad  of 
men  to  attract  notice,  and  be  called  to  an  account.  The  number 
of  Federal  prisoners  that  attempted  an  escape  through  the  Con- 
federate territory,  and  were  recaptured,  some  the  second  and  third 
time,  is  proof  of  the  risk  and  difficulty  attending  an  expedition  of 
this  kind. 

Late  in  the  war,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Confederate  home- 
guards  to  catch  as  many  prisoners,  deserters,  and  other  persons  who 
were  hiding,  as  was  possible,  in  order  to  keep  themselves  from  being 
sent  to  the  front,  by  showing  an  apparent  necessity  at  least  for  their 
organization.  Density  of  the  population  North  operated  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Confederate  prisoner  or  squad  in  making  an  escape 
from  Chicago^  Illinois,  Eimira,  New  York,  or  other  points,  where 
held  ;  while  the  reverse  as  to  the  population  South,  operated  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  escaping  Federal  prisoner  in  the  manner  already 
noted.  A  detachment  of  cavalry  was  kept  at  or  near  Danville, 
Virginia,  the  point  we  escaped  from,  whose  duty  it  was  to  patrol  up 
and  down  on  either  side  of  Dan  Kiver,  in  quest  of  "  loose  Yan- 
kees," and  to  intercept  and  recapture  them,  if  found,  and  to  keep 
a  watch  at  the  ferries  and  crossings. 

Our  companions  on  the  trip  through  from  prison  were  L.  B. 
Smith,  4th  Michigan  Cavalry  ;  William  Sutherland,  16th  United 
States  Infantry ;  and  John  F.  Wood,  26th  Ohio  Infantry.  Kobert 
G.  Taylor,  2d  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  and  W.  C.  Tripp,  15th 
United  States  Infantry,  started  with  us.  The  former  continued 
with  us  one  week,  and  the  latter  two  weeks.  We  supplied  our- 
selves with  food  and  clothing  at  the  small-pox  hospital  immediately 
before  slipping  off  from  the  guards,  the  night  of  February  19, 
1864.  Extremely  cold  weather  for  that  region  prevailed  at  the 
date  mentioned.  This  was  against  us  in  one  sense,  that  of  comfort ; 
but  doubtless  we  were  fully  compensated  by  lack  of  watchfulness 
on  the  part  of  guards,   and  also  lack  of  suspicion  that   prisoners 
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would  venture  out  in  such  weather ;  and  the  further  fact  that  we 
were  apt  to  move  the  more  rapidly  in  order  to  warm  ourselves. 
We  got  away  from  the  hospital  and  guards  in  detachments  of  two 
each,  and  by,  or  before,  midnight  our  party  of  six  comrades  had 
effected  a  junction  at  a  point  previously  agreed  on,  and  were 
making  ''good  time"  in  a  south-westerly  direction. 


ENGRAVED  EXPRESSLY  FOR  NEWI^IN'S  "NARRATIVE  OF  PRISON  ESCAPE. 
SIXTEENTH  THOUSAND. 


At  abou.t  two  o'clock  in  the  early  morning  of  February  20th 
we  arrived  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  Seven  Mile  ferry,  on  Dan 
River.  Tripp's  precaution,  and  the  cold  weather  together,  pre- 
vented our  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  "  butternut"  cavalrymen, 
who  were  posted  at  the  ferry.     We  quickly  and  noiselessly  fell  back 
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from  our  advanced  position,  and,  on  reaching  a  safe  place,  con- 
sulted briefly,  and  determined  to  push  on  up  the  river,  which  we 
did,  and  by  midnight  of  the  20th  we  were  safely  across  Dan  River 
and  ready  to  start  in  the  direction  of  the  Union  lines.  The  point 
where  we  crossed  the  river  was  at  least  twenty  miles  from  Dan- 
ville and  the  small-pox  hospital.  We  failed  in  our  first  attempt 
to  secure  food,  mainly  on  account  of  a  squad  of  cavalry ;  perhaps 
the  same  one  we  had  encountered  at  the  ferry.  Getting  off  from  that 
place,  as  from  the  ferry,  but  not  without  leaving  plain  traces  be- 
hind us,  we  humped  ourselves  during  the  remainder  of  that  night, 
Sunday,  February  21st.  Monday,  22d,  we  got  a  bountiful  store 
of  provisions,  all  we  could  carry,  paying  the  negroes  sixty  dollars 
therefor  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  Confederate 
shin-plasters  we  had  procured  before  setting  out  on  our  trip.  This 
supply  lasted  until  February  27th,  the  day  in  the  early  morning 
of  which  we  left  Taylor  behind. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  sketch  w^e  have  Taylor's  name  as 
Robert  G.  Taylor,  which  was  the  name  he  gave  us  at  the  time  we 
parted  from  him.  We  have  no  recollection  of  hearing  his  given' 
name  mentioned  at  any  previous  time  in  the  short  period  of  our 
association  with  him,  the  beginning  of  which  was  attended  by 
rather  peculiar,  not  to  say  suspicious  circumstances.  The  writer, 
as  ward-master  of  ward  number  one  at  the  hospital,  received  a 
note  from  some  Confederate  authority  at  Danville,  introducing  the 
bearer,  Taylor,  and  requiring  us  to  give  him  work  in  the  ward. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  were  plenty  of  convalescents  in  the 
ward  at  the  time,  both  able  and  willing  to  give  all  the  assistance 
needed,  we  thought  the  circumstance  a  little  strange,  in  connection 
with  the  further  fact  that  Taylor  came  out  to  the  hospital  unat- 
tended by  a  guard.  We  complied  with  the  request,  however,  and 
assigned  Taylor  a  share  of  the  work,  and  thought  but  little  more 
of  the  matter,  supposing  an  explanation  of  the  case  might  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  Taylor  was  an  Englishman,  and  was  not  a  natu- 
ralized citizen  of  the  United  States,  having  been  in  this  country 
but  a  few  weeks,  or  months  at  most,  before  his  enlistment  in  the 
army.  In  the  narrative  referred  to,  we  give  the  details  of  our 
separation  from  Taylor,  the  reasons  assigned  by  him  for  preferring 
to  be  left,  also  the  substance  of  information  bearing  upon  his  case, 
or  another  very  similar  one,  and  also  the  sad  fate  which  Taylor 
met,  allowing  the  information  was  correct,  and  had  reference  to 
him.     We  left  Taylor,  with  a  well-grounded  suspicion  that  some- 
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thing  was  kept  back ;  that  he  had  other  reasons,  which  he  did  not 
disclose,  for  persisting  in  being  left  alone. 

In  trying  to  verify  his  record  as  a  member  of  the  2d  Massachu- 
setts Cavalry,  we  found  that  there  were  seven  Taylors  in  that  regi- 
ment, and  neither  of  them  named  Kobert  G.  Alex.  H. ,  Thomas  J. , 
Thomas,  John,  Samuel,  Archibald,  and  George  were  the  given 
names  of  the  seven  Taylors  respectively  found  on  the  rolls  of  the 
organization  named.  If  the  Taylor  we  left  died  at  or  near  the 
place  where  we  left  him,  as  the  information  received  indicates,  and 
if  he  was  a  member  of  the  2d  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  then  the 
record  of  George  Taylor  would  come  very  nearly  suiting  or  meeting 
the  conditions  in  the  case  of  the  man  we  left,  George  Taylor's  rec- 
ord being  as  follows:  ''Age,  twenty-three;  residence,  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  date  of  enlistment,  March  19,  1863 ;  May  10,  1863,  de- 
serted." Will  state  in  this  connection,  that  a  portion  of  the  2d  Mas- 
sachusetts Cavalry — some  four  companies,  perhaps  five — came  from 
California,  and  was  called  and  known  as  the  "  California  Contingent." 

Five  of  the  Taylors  are  accounted  for  in  the  manner  following : 
"Discharged  April  14,  1865— disability."  "Mustered  out  July 
20,  1865— expiration  of  service."  "  Mustered  out  July  20,  1865— 
expiration  of  service."  "Discharged  June  7,  1865 — expiration  of 
service."  "Died  September,  1864,  at  Savannah,  Georgia."  The 
space  opposite  the  name  of  Thomas  Taylor,  wherein  he  should  be 
accounted  for,  is  left  blank ;  but  as  he  enlisted  June  10,  1864,  he 
could  not  have  been  the  man  we  left  behind  the  night  of  Friday, 
February  26th,  of  that  year. 

Thomas  J.  Taylor  enlisted  April  22,  1864,  so  he  could  not  have 
been  the  man  we  left.  It  is  barely  possible,  even  probable,  that 
the  George  Taylor  mentioned  may  have  been  the  man  we  left. 
The  age  and  the  different  dates  given  in  connection  with  his 
name  do  not  conflict  or  render  it  impossible  or  unlikely  that  he 
should  have  been  the  man ;  and  the  desertion  would  go  far,  very 
far,  in  explanation  of  the  determination  manifested  by  our  man 
to  have  his  own  way  as  to  a  matter  that  most  seriously  concerned 
himself  We  have  letters  from  James  McDougal,  Salinas  City, 
California;  W.  D.  Belknap,  Youngsville,  Pennsylvania;  T.  L. 
Kodgers,  Blake,  Florida;  George  H.  Cord  well,  Shirley,  Mas- 
sachusetts; H.  H.  Crocker,  Washington,  New  Jersey;  George 
A.  Manning,  Rathdrum,  Idaho;  Charles  O.  Welch,  Salem,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  from  two  or  more  other  persons,  in  response  to 
requests  for  information  concerning  Taylor,  but  none  of  them  con- 
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tain  any  information  of  date  later  than  our  own  personal  knowl- 
edge. We  became  informed  as  to  Taylor's  surname  and  the  regi- 
ment he  belonged  to  before  any  motive  could  have  existed  in  his 
mind  to  prompt  him  to  deceive  us. 

Some  six  or  seven  miles  fr  )m  tlie  point  where  we  left  Taylor, 
we  spent  February  27th,  exhausting  our  supply  of  food  late  in  the 
day,  and  the  night  of  that  day  we  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  Mount- 
ain, passing  through  a  gap,  which,  according  to  information  lately 
obtained,  is  located  near  the  Peaks  of  Otter  River. 

On  Sunday,  February  28th,  we  procured  our  second  supply  of 
food,  having  arranged  for  it  before  daylight.  Near  midnight  we 
passed  through  Big  Lick,  a  station  on  the  East  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia Railroad,  and  before  daybreak  of  the  29th  rain  began  fall- 
ins:,  causing  us  much  discomfort,  besides  delaying  us  until  the 
night  of  March  2d.  The  delay  was  partially  compensated  by  an 
opportunity  of  securing  more  food  and  some  information  as  to  roads. 

We  traveled  faithfully  the  night  of  March  2d,  also  the  night  of 
March  3d,  until  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  4th, 
when,  owing  to  our  weariness,  the  roughness  of  the  country,  and 
a  considerable  stream  which  ran  across  our  route,  we  fell  back 
to  a  safe  hiding-place,  as  we  supposed ;  but  learning  early  in  the 
-day  that  our  position  was  uncomfortably  near  to  a  sugar-camp, 
which  was  being  operated,  and  not  very  far  from  a  camp  of  train- 
guards,  we  were  compelled  to  change  base,  or  at  least  did  do  so,  and 
by  three  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  just  after  we  bad  crossed  the  stream 
before  mentioned,  we  had  a  lively  race  with  a  detail  of  train- 
guards,  which  continued  for  the  space  of  thirty  minutes. 

In  making  this  extraordinary  race,  W.  C.  Tripp  was  compelled 
to  take  to  cover,  hide  himself  among  the  rocks  on  top  the  mount- 
ain, up  the  rugged  side  of  which  we  scrambled  hurriedly  and  very 
laboriously,  knowing  that  the  rebels  could  not  pursue  us  on  horse- 
back over  that  route.  Tripp  got  separated  from  the  other  four  of 
our  party,  and,  like  Taylor,  was  left  alone.  Almoft  immediately 
after  first  hiding,  Tripp  w^as  either  overlooked  or  ignored  by  the 
pursuing  rebels,  who  kept  right  on  at  their  best  speed,  hoping  and 
expecting  to  gobble  our  entire  party.  Tripp  shifted  from  his  first 
cover  to  another  close  by,  and  watched  and  waited  for  the  return 
of  the  enemy,  with  feelings  of  no  little  anxiety.  The  Confeder- 
ates soon  tired  of  their  chase,  and  started  back  to  camp  in  a  very 
disappointed  mood,  passing  near  the  place  of  Tripp's  concealment, 
and  stopping  and  sitting  down  on  the  rocks  to   rest  at  the  point 
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where  Tripp  first  hid.  Well,  they  did  not  catch  us,  neither  did 
they  catch  Tripp^  but,  after  a  little  time,  got  up  and  went  their 
way  wearily  to  camp. 

Tripp  fully  expected  we  would  be  overtaken  and  recaptured,, 
and  on  learning  we  were  yet  free,  he  started  out  to  find  us  as  soon, 
as  the  rebels  had  departed.  The  shades  of  clo&ing  day  coming  on, 
he  moved  rapidly  for  some  distance  in  the  direction  we  had  gone  ;: 
tried  at  first  to  discover  our  trail,  but  could  not.  He  stopped, 
called,  signaled,  and  waited  for  response  from  us,  but  no  response 
did  he  hear,  nor  other  noise  or  sound  save  the  echo  of  his  own  voice, 
broke  the  excessive  stillness  which  prevailed  all  around  him.  Tripp 
had  no  idea  how  far  or  how  rapidly  we  had  traveled;  nor  did  we,, 
as  we  put  our  whole  strength  into  the  flight,  becoming  thoroughly 
warmed,  perspiring  freely,  puffing  and  blowing,  until,  of  necessity 
from  sheer  exhaustion,  we  "slowed  up,"  but  did  not  stop  before 
we  had  nearly  cooled  off,  which  was  best  for  us. 

We  devote  a  small  space  now  to  Tripp.  He  soon  realized  that 
he  was  left,  badly  left.  Amid  the  darkness  and  solitude,  he  ex- 
perienced a  lonesomeness  that  was  intensified  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  bafiie  description.  Being  both  hungry  and  crumbless,  as  well  a& 
bewildered  and  weary,  made  his  case  worse,  if  possible.  He  moved 
about  considerably  in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  hoping  to  dis- 
cover some  means  of  relief,  hear  some  voice,  or  see  a  light,  if  only 
a  dim  one,  in  the  distance.  At  last,  weary  of  groping  in  the  dark- 
ness, he  halted  for  rest  and  slept  some  before  sunrise  of  March  5th, 
On  that  date  Tripp  managed  to  place  himself  in  a  position  where 
he  could  be  safe,  and  from  which  he  could  venture  after  night-fall, 
and  soon  reach  a  human  habitation  where  his  most  pressing  wants 
could  be  supplied.  He  followed  up  this  path  of  opportunity,  called 
at  a  house — the  abode  of  Union  people — got  food,  shelter,  and  in- 
formation ;  but  none  of  the  latter  was  concerning  us.  Tripp  in- 
formed me  by  letter  in  1881,  that  he  never  made  any  inquiries  for 
his  "  flying  comrades,"  supposing,  perhaps,  that  we  being  good  flyers, 
had  "gone  up." 

Falling  into  the  hands  of  friends,  Tripp  recuperated  for  three 
or  four  days,  in  the  meantime  obtaining  information  that  a  certain 
person  was  going  to  start  through  to  the  Union  lines  about  the  first 
of  April.  He  visited  this  man,  and  found  the  information  was 
correct,  and  arranged  to  go  through  with  him.  Another  man 
wanted  to  go,  and  still  aiiother,  and  another,,  and  Tripp  kept  on 
until  he  had  seen  six  or  seven   or   more  persons   who   wanted    to 
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make  an  exit  from  Dixie.  Where  so  many  were  concerned,  delay 
was  inevitable,  and  Tripp  finally  "struck"  the  wrong  man,  and 
the  result  was  his  recapture  April  6th.  He  was  subjected  to  several 
examinations  before  civil  magistrates,  but  he  was  not  proven  to  be 
a  spy  as  charged.  In  course  of  time  he  was  sent  to  Richmond  as 
a  ''demented  Yankee" — which  he  was  not  by  any  means — kept 
there  until  September,  1864,  was  then  paroled,  sent  to  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  or  some  other  point,  to  be  exchanged  and  discharged, 
his  term  of  service  having  in  the  meantime  expired. 

We  recur  now  to  the  events  in  the  experience  of  our  party  on 
and  after  March  4th.  As  soon  as  we  realized  we  were  winners  in 
the  race,  we  changed  direction  and  went  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  stopping  for  a  brief  rest  when  about  half-way  to  the 
valley.  An  hour  later  we  took  supper  at  the  cabin  of  a  Union 
family,  Avhere  we  found  a  deserter  from  Buckner's  Confederate 
force,  hid  under  the  bed.  We  came  upon  the  house  so  suddenly, 
that  this  deserter  had  no  opportunity  to  escape  from  it.  Until 
informed  by  us  to  the  contrary,  these  people  considered  us  a  de- 
tachment of  home-guards  from  New  Castle.  We  were  directed  to 
the  home  of  "  Jeems"  Huffman,  where  we  arrived  at  about  nine 
o'clock  P.  M.,  being  provided  with  another  and  better  supper  near 
midnight.  We  feasted,  with  no  thought  that  Tripp  was  supperless 
and  lonely.  We  imagined  that  he  was  surrounded  and  being  fed 
by  the  enemy. 

Though  receiving  particular  directions  how  to  get  across  Craig's 
Creek  at  a  certain  place,  we  failed  to  find  that  place,  owing  to  rain 
and  darkness,  and  in  wading  that  stream,  our  whole  party  got  a  thor- 
ough and  cold  soaking.  Smith  would  probably  have  drowned  had 
Sutherland  not  been  in  a  position  to  aid  him.  The  discomfort  we 
experienced  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  March  5th  can  scarcely 
be  depicted,  yet  we  have  no  recollection  that  anything  was  said 
about  pensions,  as  we  exerted  ourselves  to  dry  our  clothing  by 
the  warmth  of  our  bodies,  produced  by  the  extra  exertion.  We 
carried  with  us  from  Huffman's  some  shelled  corn  and  Irish  pota- 
toes, the  parching  and  roasting  of  which,  together  with  eating  our 
rations  and  drying  our  clothing,  occupied  the  time  March  5th, 
sleep  being  next  to  impossible  under  the  circumstances.  The  night 
of  the  5th,  we  got  a  cake  of  corn-bread  at  the  house  of  a  Confed- 
erate home-guard,  who  had  seen  service  at  the  front  in  Buckner's 
army  in  East  Tennessee.  As  on  the  previous  night,  we  missed  our 
way,  and  were  compelled  to  retrace  our  steps,  losing  several  hours 
in  consequence. 
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Sunday,  March  6th,  we  slept  awhile;  but  owing  to  the  bleak 
weather,  the  scant  quantity  and  inferior  quality  of  our  food,  the 
day  seemed  a  long  one.  At  ten  o'clock  P.  M.  we  reached  the 
abode  of  William  Paxton,  the  point  we  had  expected  to  make 
twenty  hours  earlier.  We  got  a  late  supper  at  Paxton's,  and  in- 
structions, the  following  out  of  which  would  take  us  to  the  home 
of  another  good  Union  man,  where  we  arrived  by  about  four 
o'clock  Monday  morning.  We  made  our  presence  know^n  imme- 
diately, thinking  we  should  receive  advice  and  shelter,  but  were 
disappointed.  It  was  at  this  point  where  "bogus  Yankees  "  began 
to  prove  an  obstacle  in  our  pathway. 

A  woman,  the  wife  of  Robert  Childs,  protested  against  being 
interrupted  at  that  early  hour,  alleging  her  husband  w^as  not  at 
home.  We  went  on  nearly  a  fourth  of  a  mile,  and  hid  for  the 
day.  We  had  no  thought  of  other  or  further  trouble  than  merely 
that  occasioned  by  Childs's  absence,  and  that  trouble,  we  thought, 
would  be  done  away  by  the  approach  of  midday,  whether  Childs 
returned  or  not.  After  sunrise,  one  of  our  party  visited  Childs's 
house,  and  was  told  by  Mrs.  Childs  that  her  husband  had  not  re- 
turned. An  extended  conversation  was  had  with  Mrs.  Childs, 
during  which  she  plainly  announced  her  disinclination  to  aid  us  or 
any  squads  of  soldiers  roving  about  over  the  country,  no  matter 
which  army  they  claimed  to  belong  to.  Her  talk  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  we  had  hoped  and  expected  to  hear,  our  impres- 
sions as  to  the  character  and  sterling  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
Union  of  Childs  and  his  wife  being  due  to  the  information  Pax- 
ton  had  given  us  at  the  time  of  sending  us  to  their  house. 

"Bogus  Yankees,"  a  then  very  recent  invention  or  discovery, 
was  the  cause  of  tlie  trouble.  Childs  had  just  been  apprised  a  day  or 
so  before  we  called,  as  to  the  objects  and  methods  sought  and  prac- 
ticed by  "  bogus  Yankees,"  but  Paxton  was  yet  ignorant  of  this  new 
affliction  and  agency  of  jiersecution  of  Southern  Union  people. 
Well,  at  the  close  of  the  unsatisfactory  talk  with  Mrs.  Childs,  she 
gave  us  a  dish  heaped  full  of  the  remnants  of  the  family  breakfast, 
and  promised  to  send  her  husband  to  our  hiding-place  as  soon  as  he 
came  home.  Our  squad  thoroughly  relished  and  as  thoroughly  de- 
voured the  food  Mrs.  Childs  furnished,  caring  little  for  the  time  as  to 
whether  she  was  Union  or  rebel  in  her  sympathies  and  affiliations. 
Luckily,  by  mere  accident,  we  convinced  Childs,  on  his  second 
visit  to  us  in  our  retreat,  that  we  were  not  "bogus  Yankees,"  as 
himself    and    wife    had    reason    to    suspect,   but    were    the   real 
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"true  blue,"  genuine  Yankees,  some  of  whom  he  had  befriended 
a  few  weeks  before  the  date  of  our  visit  to  him.  We  happened 
to  mention  the  names  of  two  men  who  had  received  "aid 
and  comfort"  from  Childs  while  on  their  way  escaping  prison, 
and  described  each  of  them  minutely,  whereupon  Childs  "owned 
up,"  and  gave  at  length  an  explanation  for  his  conduct,  telling  us 
about  the  deception  and  carrying  off  in  irons  to  captivity  of  cer- 
tain Union  men,  neighbors  of  his,  by  false  or  pretended  Yankee 
prisoners,  called  by  the  Union  people  "bogus  Yankees."  As  soon 
as  Childs  found  we  were  all  right,  he  was  the  same ;  and  we  found 
that  Paxton's  information  was  correct ;  also  that  Mrs.  Childs's  act 
in  giving  us  a  breakfast  was  the  index  of  her  character  rather 
than  the  words  or  sentiments  she  seemed  to  express. 

Childs  determined  to  warn  Paxton  next  day  of  the  danger  of 
playing  into  "false  hands."  It  was  exceedingly  provoking  to  be 
placed  in  a  position  which  made  it  impossible  to  get  assistance  from 
our  friends  ;  at  the  same  time  being  suspected  as  being  not  only 
rebels,  but  deceivers  and  impostors,  by  passing — up  to  a  certain  stage 
in  the  game — ourselves  off  for  what  we  were  not.  We  have  always 
thought  Robert  Childs  was  secreted,  either  in  the  house  or  about 
the  premises,  during  the  whole  of  our  two  interviews  with  his 
wife.  Circumstances  undoubtedly  compelled  her  to  resort  to  the 
practice  of  deception  to  protect  her  husband,  as  she  fully  believed 
we  were  playing  that  sort  of  game,  with  the  intention  of  making 
him  the  victim. 

On  parting  from  Childs,  we  were  directed  to  the  home  of  David 
Hepler,  eight  miles  distant,  with  the  assurance  that  our  description 
of  the  two  men  who  had  gone  before  us,  getting  away,  whom 
Hepler  had  also  aided,  would  be  certain  to  insure  us  a  welcome 
and  such  assistance  as  might  be  necessary  at  his  hands.  This 
turned  out  as  expected.  We  remained  during  the  night  of  March 
7th  under  Hepler's  roof,  and  immediately  after  breakfast,  on  the 
8th,  Hepler  went  with  us  to  the  highest  point  in  the  mountain 
west  of  his  house,  from  which  the  house  of  William  Lewis  could 
be  dimly  seen.  Being  in  the  very  roughest  region  in  Virginia,  in 
Alleghany  County,  as  well  as  Alleghany  Mountains,  we  were  to 
go  across  the  two  valleys  and  ridge  of  mountain  between  them  to 
Lewis's  house  in  daylight,  it  being  next  to  impossible  for  strangers 
to  go  over  the  rout  by  night.  We  parted  from  Hepler,  and  found 
trouble  enough  in  finding  our  way  in  day-time.  On  going  up  the 
rugged  side  of  the  mountain  on  which  Lewis's  house  was  located  we 
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met  two  meD,  one  woman  and  child  coming  down  the  winding  path. 
Neither  party  accorded  the  other  any  recognition  beyond  keeping^  out 
of  the  way  one  of  the  other.  We  suspected  they  were  rebels,  and 
they  suspected  we  were  rebels,  as  was  ascertained  later,  but  both 
were  mistaken.  The  two  men  and  another  we  met  that  night  at 
Lewis's  house,  and  had  quite  an  extended  interview  with  them, 
but  were  unable  to  come  to  an  understanding.  Owing  to  the 
muddle,  the  exceedingly  rough  nature  of  the  country,  and  the 
change  of  weather  (rain  beginning  and  continuing  to  fall  for  a 
day  or  two,  then  changing  to  snow),  and  being  destitute  of  rations 
and  information,  we  made  our  way  back  to  Hepler's,  arriving  there 
at  noon  of  March  9th,  as  wet  as  "drowned  rats." 

Hepler  was  much  alarmed  by  our  reappearance,  and  concluded 
we  were  "bogus,"  and  had  only  returned  to  "gobble"  him.  We 
finally  succeeded  in  reassuring  Hepler,  telling  him  if  we  were 
"bogus"  he  had  already  showed  his  hand,  and  matters  would  be 
no  worse  for  him,  let  him  do  as  much  as  he  might  for  us,  suppos- 
ing we  were  genuine.  We  remained  with  Hepler,  hid  out  on  the 
mountain-side  on  his  premises  until  the  morning  of  March  13th. 
In  the  meantime  Hepler  saw  his  son,  who  was  one  of  the  men  we 
had  met  at  Lewis's,  and  was  a  brother-in-law  to  Lewis,  and  found 
that  the  latter  had  been  taken  in  by  the  "  bogus  Yankees."  Be- 
coming again  fully  convinced  that  we  were  all  right,  Hepler  tried 
to  get  a  good  Union  man  named  Huddleson  to  guide  us  through  a 
part  of  the  way  to  the  Union  lines.  But  Huddleson  was  unneces- 
sarily cautious ;  said  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  us,  and  that 
we  would  yet  prove  to  be  "  bogus." 

Patching  up  a  little  during  this  delay,  and  provided  with  some 
parched  corn,  we  took  leave  of  Hepler  the  second  time  on  March 
13th.  We  went  in  day-time,  as  in  the  first  case,  to  Lewis's  house, 
remained  near  it  over  night,  and  before  finally  leaving  it  we  took 
all  we  could  find  there  in  the  provision  line,  and  something  more. 
March  14th  to  16th  we  passed  through  a  very  rough  country, 
reaching  the  Greenbrier  River  on  the  latter  date.  We  rested 
one  night,  on  finding  we  could  safely  do  so,  in  a  barn  on  the 
premises  of  a  Union  family  named  Mann.  Five  or  six  miles  west- 
ward of  the  river  we  procured  a  guide  by  the  name  of  Alderman, 
who  conducted  us  twenty  miles  in  day-time  along  obscure  paths 
and  by-paths,  on  March  18th. 

On  leaving  us  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  of  woods  on  the 
crest  of  a  high  ridge,  the  top  and  sides  of  which  were  marked   by 
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deep  and  narrow  paths  made  by  deer,  Alderman  gave  us  mi- 
nute and  somewhat  extended  directions  as  to  how  to  find  Neff,  his 
brother-in-law,  who  lived  north  of  the  Gauley  River.  We  were  to 
follow  these  directions  up  to  a  given  point  in  day-time,  March  19th, 
resting  the  night  of  the  18th  at  the  place  where  Alderman  left  us, 
heeding  his  admonition  to  keep  the  fire  burning  all  night  which  he 
started  for  us,  so  the  "  boogers  wouldn't  git"  us. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  we  were  put  across  the  Gau- 
ley  River  by  Mr.  Neff",  and,  after  being  provided  with  breakfast  at 
his  house,  we  were  secreted  for  the  day  not  far  from  the  sugar- 
camp  where  Nefl^  was  at  work.  Dinner  and  supper  were  furnished 
us,  and  after  sunset,  having  received  instructions  from  NefiT,  we 
started  out  on  the  road  leading  down  the  Gauley  River  to  Gauley 
bridge*,  about  forty-nine  miles  distant.  Our  instructions  contem- 
plated our  hiding  away  safely  during  the  day,  March  21st,  but 
early  on  the  morning  of  that  date  we  unexpectedly  ran  on  to  an 
aged,  loyal  Irishman,  from  whom  we  derived  information,  which, 
after  due  consideration,  determined  a  different  course  for  us  to  pur- 
sue. We  traveled  steadily  all  day  March  21st,  arriving  at  the 
Union  lines  just  before  dark  of  that  date. 

This  was  the  end  of  a  long  period  of  suspense,  anxiety,  and  ex- 
citement. For  more  than  four  weeks  we  had  to  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out behind,  before,  and  on  either  hand.  March  22d  was  the  first 
day  for  many  days  that  we  felt  absolutely  and  perfectly  safe  and 
free  to  relax  our  watchfulness  and  solicitude.  The  reader  may  pos- 
sibly be  able  to  faintly  imagine  the  extent  of  our  joy  and  thank- 
fulness for  our  deliverance  from  the  privations  and  sufferings  inci- 
dent to  prison  life  and  fare  in  the  Southern  Confederacy ;  we  know 
we  can  not  describe  it.  •  As  the  years  pass,  the  recollection  of  those 
adverse  and  perilous  days  grows  not  dim,  but  our  fortunate  escape 
from  prison,  missing  Andersonville,  and  "ills  that  we  knew  not 
of,"  is  to  us  an  exultant  memory,  and  becoming  more  and  more  so. 
Of  the  four  who  completed  the  trip,  one  comrade,  John  F. 
Wood,  Company  G,  26th  Ohio  Infantry,  was  wounded  early  on  the 
Atlanta  campaign,  and  died  June  20,  1864.  L.  B.  Smith,  Com- 
pany F,  4th  Michigan  Cavalry,  resides  at  Dundee,  Monroe  County, 
Michigan.  William  Sutherland,  Company  H,  16th  United  States 
Infantry,  resides  near  Eagle,  Clinton  County,  Michigan.  The 
writer,  W.  H.  Newlin,  Company  C,  73d  Illinois  Infantry,  resides 
at  Springfield,  Illinois.  W.  C.  Tripp,  Company  E,  15th  United 
States  Infantry,  resided,  at  latest  account,  near  Hilliard,  Franklin 
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County,  Ohio,  but  he  was  with  us  two  weeks  only.  Of  Taylor, 
who  claimed  to  be  a  member  of  the  2d  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  we 
have  no  tidings. 

"BUM"  RODGERS. 

Along  about  1855,  a  boy  was  picked  up  on  the  streets  of  New 
York  City  by  the  ladies  engaged  in  the  commendable  and  charitable 
work,  at  "  Five  Points,"  of  gathering  together  such  waifs  as  had 
no  home  or  friends.  These  they  placed  in  their  charitable  home  or 
school,  known  as  the  Five  Points  School.  This  boy  was  retained 
there  until  a  home  was  found  for  him  with  a  farmer  in  Tazewell 
County,  Illinois. 

At  the  organization  of  Company  B,  73d  Illinois,  he  was  enlisted 
as  drummer  in  the  company,  as  William  D.  Kodgers.  He  was  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  and  a  very  bright,  active  boy,  who 
made  friends  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  apparently 
came  of  Irish  parents,  and  was  possessed  in  an  unusual  degree  of 
that  quick  wit  for  which  that  people  are  famous.  He  soon  be- 
came a  great  favorite  in  his  company,  for  he  was  one  of  the  most 
liberal-hearted  and  congenial  members  of  the  company.  He  always 
spoke  of  himself  as  "Poor  Bum,"  and  soon  came  to  be  known  as 
"  Bum  Kodgers." 

He  often  sang  an  Irish  song,  of  which,  "Bummers,  beware! 
and  snoozers,  take  care !"  was  the  closing  line  of  each  verse.  In 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  writer  of  this  as  to  where  he  learned 
the  song,  he  explained  that,  when  a  "bummer"  in  New  York, 
they  had  among  themselves  as  street-gamins  a  sort  of  organization 
for  mutual  protection  against  the  raids  that  were  made  upon 
them  by  the  police  and  others  who  were  wont  to  annoy  them,  and 
often  disturb  and  break  their  rest  at  night  in  their  usual  haunts  in 
empty  boxes,  barrels,  hogsheads,  etc.  One  of  their  number  was 
always  placed  on  guard  to  give  the  alarm  at  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  and  this  song  was  used  as  a  signal.  The  last  words  of  each 
verse,  "Bummers,  beware!  and  snoozers,  take  care !"  would  be 
followed  by  a  general  stampede. 

From  his  frequent  use  of  these  words,  he  very  soon  came  to 
be  known  in  the  regiment  as  "Company  B's  bummer,"  and  ere- 
long this  name  had  attached  itself  to  the  other  musicians  of  the 
company,  then  spread  to  musicians  of  the  other  companies  of  the 
left  wing,  and  very  soon  to  all  musicians  of  the  regiment.  By  de- 
grees it  became  customary  to  apply  it  to  company  cooks,  hostlers, 
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teamsters,  hospital  nurses,  and  orderlies  about  head-quarters,  and 
by  the  spring  of  1864  it  had  become  a  common  name  for  all  per- 
sons who  did  not  actually  carry  arms  and  do  duty  in  the  ranks. 
This  was  true,  not  only  in  the  73d,  but  in  other  regiments  of  the 
brigade  and  division. 

From  that  time  on,  old  comrades  who  were  on  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign will  remember  how  common  the  name  became,  and  how  it  was 
applied  to  every  man  who  was  away  from  his  command,  no  matter 
for  how  short  a  time.  The  pioneers  were  "  bummers ;"  the  mau  who 
fell  out  of  ranks  on  a  march  was  a  "  bummer;"  the  foragers,  above 
all  others,  were  "  bummers ;"  and  Bum  Rodgers  was  admitted  by  all 
who  knew  him  to  be  the  ''King  Bee"  in  the  swarm  of  bumming 
foragers.  So  when  the  army  left  Atlanta  on  its  famous  "■  march 
to  the  sea,"  and  the  entire  marching  column  became  foragers,  it 
was  but  natural  that  they  should  all  become  *'  bummers,"  and 
with  the  training  they  had  received  by  Bum  Rodgers  and  his  as- 
sociates, were  very  successful ;  and  no  history  of  the  great  Rebellion 
is  complete  in  which  "  Sherman's  bummers"  do  not  have  a  very 
prominent  place. 

I  am  told  he  is  still  at  his  old  business  of  foraging  and  "  bum- 
ming" in  the  wilds  ot  the  Rocky  Mountains.  His  exploits  as  a 
"bummer"  in  the  army  would  make  a  very  interesting  as  well  as 
very  large  volume.  He  could  pass  the  most  vigilant  guard  ever 
placed  around  a  camp,  could  beat  the  most  expert  provost-marshal 
that  ever  signed  or  approved  a  pass.  When  captured  at  Chicka- 
mauga  with  Will  Jaquess,  who  was  an  enlisted  musician,  he  went 
boldly  to  the  rebel  officer  in  charge  of  the  guard,  represented 
that  Will  was  a  civilian,  son  of  the  colonel,  who  was  only  on  a 
visit  to  his  father,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  be  held  as  a  prisoner 
of  war ;  and  his  statement  seemed  so  honest,  and  his  demand  so 
forcibly  put,  that  the  officer  passed  Will  through  the  lines  without 
further  evidence.  "Bum"  was  sent  to  prison  in  Richmond,  where 
he  feigned  rheumatism,  and  played  his  part  so  well  that  he  was 
soon  exchanged  and  returned  to  his  company. 

He  was  never  caught  but  once  in  his  foraging  expeditions. 
General  McCook  and  staff  rode  upon  him  while  appropriating  the 
contents  of  a  very  heavy  bee-gum.  He  had  conquered  the  bees 
when  he  was  caught,  and,  without  ceremony,  he  was  taken  in 
charge  by  a  staff  officer.  He  asked  to  be  allowed  to  speak  to  the 
general,  to  whom  he  represented  his  case  in  such  a  favorable  light 
that  he  was  at  once  released,  and  soon  marched  into  camp  with  the 
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full  contents  of  the  bee-gum.  He  was  an  expert  ''chuck-luck" 
player,  by  which  he  accumulated  several  hundred  dollars.  This 
the  writer  sent  to  his  friends  in  Illinois  for  him,  and  there  it 
awaited  him  upon  his  return  from  the  army. 

He  was,  without  doubt,  the  original  "bummer"  of  Sherman's 
army,  justly  entitled  to  the  honor  of  having  originated  the  name 
in  the  army,  and  if  half  the  reports  are  true,  should  Bum  Rodgers 
meet  with  any  of  the  readers  of  this,  they  might  well  say  :  "  Bum- 
mers, beware !  and  snoozers,  take  care  !" 

Bum  Rodgers  was  a  good  soldier,  and  did  faithfully  and  well  all 
duty  assigned  him,  and  was  withal  a  warm-hearted,  generous  comrade. 
He  was  always  the  leader  of  his  mess — whether  for  good  or  evil — 
a  polished  gentleman  in  genteel  society,  and  a  "  hail-fellow"  at  all 
times.  G.  W.  PATTEN. 
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